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THE 


ANATOMY 


OF AN 


EQUIVALENT. 


L -T HE World hath of late years never been without ſome extraordinary ' 


-—_- 


Word to furniſh the Coffee. Houſes and fill che Pamphlets. Some- 

times it is a yew one invented, and ſometimes an o/4 one revived: 
They are uſially fitted to ſome preſent purpoſe, with intentions as differing as 
the various defigns ſeveral parties may have, either to delude the People, or 


to expoſe their Adverſaries : They are not of long continuance, bur after they 
have paſſed a little while, and that they are grown nauſeous by being 1o often 
repeated, —_ place to ſomething that is newer. Thus, after Whig, Tory; 


and Trimmer have had their time,” now they are dead and forgotten, being ſup- 
planted by the word Equivalent, which reigneth in their Read. 

The Birth of it is in ſhore this: After many repeated Efſayes to dipole Men - 
to the Repeal of Oaths and Teſts, made for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion; the general averfioh to comply in it was found to be ſo great, that it 
was thought 'adviſeable to try'another -manner-of rags 17>. it, and to ſee 
whether' by puttirig the' /ame 1hing into another Mould, and ſoftening an harſh 
Propoſition by a plauſible Term, they might not have better ſuccels. 

Tothis end; inſtead of an abſolute quitting of theſe Laws, without any Con- 
dittoh 5 which-was the fr Propoſal. Now it is: put into gentler Language, 
and:runheth thus's If you ill take away the Oachs and Teſts, you! ſhall bave as 
good a'"thing for them. "This put into the faſhionable Word, is now called an 
Equivalent. | I ; 

much to the Word it ſelf. IT will now endeavour in ſhorter examin 
and explain, m order to the having it fully underſtood, ' 
Firft, What & the nature of a true Equivalent ; and 
Ir the next place, What things are no to be admitted unter that deno- - 
nnftation. © * == | | | OL 

{ſhall treat cheſe as general Propoſitions; and though I cannot undettake 
how-far they- may be convincing, I may- fafely do it that they are impariual; 
of: which there can be-no greater evidence than that I make nenher Interence » 
nor Application, but leave that part intirely to the Reader, according as his -. 

A 


own” Thoughts ſhall dire& and diſpoſe him. IIL. } 


III. I will firſt take notice, that this Word, by the application which hath 8 
been made of it in ſome madern inſtances lieth under ſome Diſgduentoge, not 
to-ſay. ſome Scandal. It is tranſmitted hither from France ; and if as in moſt. 
other things that we take from'them, we carry them beyond the Pattern, it 
ſhould prove fo in this, we ſhould get intp amore partial ſtile than the princi- | 
ples of Engliſh Juſtice will 1 9 9 allow ns to be guilty of, 3G 
The French. King's Equivalents in Flanders are yery extraordinary Bargains ; 
his manner of propofing and obtaining them is vety differmng from..the uſual 
methods of equal dealing. In a later inſtance, Dexwark, by the-encourage- 
ment as well as by the example of France, hath propos'd things to the Duke 
of Holftein, which are called Equivalents] Wt that they are fo, the World 
is not yet ſufficiently convinc'd, and probably the Parties concern'd do not 


thi em"to ba'(b, and'conſtquently. do"wor” r be as all tiſholett ts 

acce | them; ; Princes enjoyn and ww rs Chingy when ane So 

and Paauer eofupply the many.of. fl) g4877211As. ; aſl accacding.taypra | 
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Caſes, the weaker are never thought to have an il} Bargain, 1t thy have an 
thing left chem So thatthe firſt Qualification of an Equivekent,, muſt be;;thac 
the Appraiſers. be-indifeext, elle 1t 15,9nly. a: Souns,, t re.can be. nothingſteal F 
in11t; For, where the-lame party that prapyath.s Bargain, , claimeth a Right to 
ſetthe Feluez. or which is worle, hath. power too to, make ut good ; the other 
_ may he forced to-/«bwit to the Condutions,. but he can by narmeans ever be per- 

IV. Fhe next-thing tobe confider'd is, that to.naake an Knoles inirealicy 
an;equal:thing mm the" Propoſes, it. muſt, be a. berter, ching than, that. which- 15. 
required: by him ;; jaft as ac ubje to the. hazard of nor being quite /o gaod; yl 
It is not eafie to have ſuch an even hand. as to make-the Value exa&ly equal; 
beftdes, according to the Maxim in Law, Aelior conditio x Arik the Off: 

y it demanded. 


15 not fair, except the thing offered 15-better.in.valye chan thee 
There muſt. be allowance far zempving what is fixed, and there my; be. | 
ſomething that may be a ron x for changang.. The valug of things very- 
often dependeth more upon other circumſtances, than upon what is meerly. - 
intrinſick to them ; therefore the calculation muſt be made por. that foas, 7 
ps'1n moſt caſes; and particularly the want which one of the parties may 

have of: the thing he requireth,, makeh it more valuable ro bpp,than.it is is; 
ſelf.. -If the party propo/ong doth not want-the thing he would-have m Exchange, . 
his.requiring it. is impertinext : If he doth, his want of it muſt go-ws the ap- | 
praiſentent, and by conſequence every Propoſer of an Equivalent muſt offer a 
better thing, orelſe he muſt not take it wpkndyve be refuſed, except the hg 
party hath an equa! want of the ſame thing, which is very improbable, {ance 
naturally he that wanteth moſt will ſpeak firſt. BD 
- V. Another thing neceſſary to the making a fair Bargain is, that let: the 7D | 
parties who treat, be they never ſo unequal in themſelves, yet as to the paxti- 

cular thing propoſed, there muſt be an exa&#, equality, as far as it relateth to 
the full Ly of taking or refuſing, concurring or objefting, without any : 
conſequence of Revenge, or ſo much as DelaaBons for it, is impoſlible 
to-rreat where. it 15 an Afﬀeont-to, differ 5 hat cale there 15 no mean 
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(3) 
between the two extrexms, either /an open Wor or a1 intite Sabnyl- 
fon; the way of Bargaming muſt'be equal, elſe. the Bargain 4+ -/e}f eat 
not be ſo : For example, the Ptopoſer is not only to uſe equal terms as to the 
matter, but fob ones in the mayer t50. There muſt be no intimations of 
Anger 1n caſe of refuſal, much leſs any open Threatn:x. Such a Stile is fo 11! 
ſuited to the uſual way of Treating, that it looketh more like a Breach of 


the Peace, than the: making a Bargain. Ic would be yet more improper 

and leſs agreeing with the nature of an Equivalent, if whit ewo Men are 

chaftering about the Price, one of th:m ſhould actually tate the thing in que- 
ſtion at his own rate, and afterwards defi-c to have his polſetion confirmed by 

a formal Agreement ; ' ſuch a proceeding would not only cefre that particu- 

lar contra&t, but make it 1mpoflible ro have any other, with the party that 

could be-guilty of ſuch 'a practice. 
VI. ##%ence preceding deſtroyeth all Contrat, and even tho the party 
that offereth ic ſhould have a right to the thing he ſo taketh, yet it is to be 
_ obtained by lege! means, elſe it may be forfeited by his irregularity in the 
purſuit of it: The Law is ſach an Enemy to Violence, and fo [ele to be re- 
conciled to it, that in the caſe of a Rape, the Puniſhment is not taken off 
though the party injured afterwards conſenteth. The Juſtice of the Law hath 
1ts eye upon the firft at, and the Maxim of Volent; non fit injuria, doth not 
it this caſe help che Offender, it being a plea ſubſequent to the Crime, whigh 
maketh it to be rejeRed as a thing wrong dated and out of time. 

In taking away Goods or Money tt is'the ſame thing. The party robbed, 
by giving them afterwards to the taker, does not exempt him from the Pu- 
animes of the -Yiolece : Quite contrary, the Man from whom they were 
taken 1s puniſhable, | if he doth not proſecute. If the caſe ſhould be, that a 
Man thus taking away a thing withour price, claimeth a right to take it, 
then whether it 15 well or ill founded is not" the Queftion ; bur ſure, the 
party from whom it is fo taken, whilſt he is treating to Sell or Exebange it, 


can never make a Bargain with fo arbisrary a Chapman, there being noroom 


kfe after that ro*talk of the Valte. 
VI. To make an equal Bargain there muſt be a liberty of 4:fering, nor 


only in every thing that 1s really eſſential, bur in every thing that 15 rhought /o 
by enter party, and moit eſpecially by him who 1s in poſſeſſion of. the thing de- 
manded : His Opmicn rauſt be a Rnle ro lim, and even his Mifake 1n the 
Value, though it may not convince the Man he hath to deal with, yet he 
will be juſtihed for nor accepting what 15 offered, till that Miſtake is fairly re: 
&ified and over-ruled. 

When a Security 1s defired to be changed, that fide which deſireth it maſt 
not pretend to impoſe upon the other, 1o as to'didtate to them, and ce!] them 
without debate, thar they are /afe 'n what 16-propoſed, fince of that the Corn- 
ſe] on the orher fide mutt cerrainly be the molt comperent Fudges, | The band 
it cometh from 15 a great, Crrcumiitance, either to invite or difſcowage in all 


matters of” Contra&; the Qualifications of the Party offering mult fure with 


the Propoſition it let, elſe let 1t be never lo fair, there 15 ground for Swſpiaon, 
| A 3 VIIL When 
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VII. When Men are of a temper, that they think they, have wrong done 
them, if they have not always the better fide of a Bargain : If chey happea to 
be ſuch as by experience have been found to have an ill Memory for their Word. 
If the Character they bear, doth not recommend their Fufice,- wherever their 
Intereſt.1s concern'd. In theſe caſes, * thinking Men will avoid dealing, not 
only to prevent ſurprize, but to cut off the occaſions of difficulty or, diſpute. 

Ic is yet more diſcoaraging, when there are, either a precedes Practice, or 
ſtanding Maxims of groſs Partiality, 1n aſſuming a priviledg of exemption from 
the 5 DF methods of equal dealing. 

Toilluſtrate this by an Inſtance. Suppoſe that in any caſe, the Church of Rome 
ſhould have an Intereft to promote a Bargain; let her. way of dealing be a little 
enemas, jars * dire&t w_ "- m_ ſhe warp how Hae ne are 
to rely upon what ſhe eth to them. e may begin with the. Quality 1n 
the World, the leaſt oo ing with equal dealing, viz. An incurable Paxtia-- 
 izy to herſelf ; which, that it may arrive to its full perfeftion, is crowned with 
Infallibility. Ac the firſt ſetting out, ſhe maketh herſelf uncagable;of dealing 
upon terms of Equality, by the Power ſhe claimeth of binding and looſing, whi 
hath been fo often appl ed to Treaties, as well as to Sins, | 

IF the definition. of Fuſtice 15 to deal equally, ſhe cannot be guilty. of it with- 
out betraying her Prerogative,- and according to her Principles, ſhe giveth up 
the Superiority derived to her by Apoſtolical Succeſſion, it ſhe degradeth her ſelf 
Þ> as to be judged by.the Rules of common Right, eſpecially if the Bargain 
ſhould be with Hereticks, who in her Opinion have forfeited the claim they © 
might otherwiſe have had to it. Pp 

IX. Beſides, her Taſte hath been ſo ſpoiled by unreaſonable Bargains, that 
ſhe can never bring down her Palate to any thing that is fair or equal. She 
hath not only judg'd it an wwalent, but a great Bargain for the other fide, 
to. give them Abſolutions and Indulgences for the real Payment of great-Sums, 
for which ſhe hath drawn Bills to have them repayed with Intereſt in Purgatory. 
' This Spiritual Bank hath carried on ſuch a 'Trade upon theſe advantageous 
Terms, that it can never ſubmit to the ſmall Profits art ordinary Bargain would 


raduce. - | | 

The ſeveral Popes have in exchange for the Perer-Pence, and all their other 
Rents and Fines out of England, ſent ſanfified Roſes, Reliques, and other ſuch 
Wonder-working Trifles. And by virtue of their CharaQer of Holy Fathers, 
have uſed Princes like Children, by ſending them ſuch Rattles to play with, 
which they made them. buy at extravagant Rates ; beſides which, they were 
to be thankful too, into the bargain. 

A Chip of the Crols, a piece of S. Laurence's Gridiron, a Hair of S. Peter, 
have been thought Equivalents for much more ſubſtantial things. The Popes 
being Maſters of the Jewel-Houſe, have ſer the Rates upon them, and they 
have paſſed; though the whole Shop would not take up the value of a Bodkin 
in Lombardſtreet upon the credit of them. ; 

_ They are apa Aycrnan Purchaſers, for wy get all the Money from the /:- 
wing by praying for them when they are dead, And it ts obſervable, that the 
- Northern part of Chriſtendom, which beſt underſtandeth Trade, were the = 

| -þ that 
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that refuſed to make any more Bargaitns with them ; ſo that it lookerh as if 
the chief quarrel to the Hereticks' was not as they were il Chriſtians, but as they 
were unkind Merchants, in'{o diſcourteopily rezs&ting the. Commodines of the 
growth of Rome, t 

To conclude this Head,” There 1s nto bartering with falibility, it being fo 
much above Equality, that it cannot bear the Indignity of a true Equivalent. 

X, In a!l Bargains there is aneceflicy of loaking/back, and refleting how 
far a preſent propoſal is reconcileable with a farmer prattice; For Example, if ac 
any time a thing is offered, quite differing from the Arguments uſed by the Pros 

ſer, and izconſitent with the Maxims held out by him at other times; Or in 
a Publick caſe, 1f the ſame men who promote and preſs a thing with the utmoſt 
violence, do in a Intle time after with as much wiolence prels the contrary, and 
profeſs a dete/fation'of the wery thing, for which they had before imiployed zl 
their ar xo Anthority; Or if in the.caſe.of a Law already made, there ſhould 
be a privitedge claimed toexempr thoſe:from the obligation of obſerving ic, 
who yet ſhould afterwards as and pref to | have a new Law made 'in Cx- 
change for the o/4 one, by which they would not be bound ; and that they 
ſhould propoſe a ſecurity by a thing of the very ſame nature as that which they 
did not allow-to be any before. Thele Incoberences muſt naturally have the effect 
of railing {«icion, or rather they are a certam proof, that in ſuch circumſtances 
it is irrational for men to expect an effetual Equivalent, 

XI. If whatſoever 1s more than ordinary is ſuſpicious, cvery thing that is unne. 
tural is more {o : It 1s not only unneceſſary but unnatural too to perſwade with vis 
olence what it 15 folly to refaſe; to puſh men with eagerneſs into a good bargain for 
themſelves, is aftile very much unſutable to the ratwre. of the thing. Bur it 
goeth further and is'yer.more abſurd, to grow angry with men for not re- 
ceiving a propoſal that 15 for their advantage ; Men ought to be content with 
the Generolity of offering good bargains, and ſhould give their compaſſion to 
thoſe who' do net wnderſfand them : but by carrying their good nature (o far as 
to be Cholerick 1n ſuch a caſe, they would follow the example of the Church of 
Rome,whers the definition of Charity is very extraordinary. In her Language, 
the: Writ de Haeretico Comburendo 1s a Love-letter,,and burning men for differing 
with them in Opinion, howioever miſcalled Cruelty, is as they underſtand it, 
the perfe#ion of flaming Charity. 

hen Avger in thele caſes laſteth /org, it is moſt probable that it is for our. 
own ſakes ; Good nature for others is one of thoſe Diſcalcs that 15 cured by time, 
and. Eſpecially where 1t is effered and rejeG:d ; but for owr jv 1t never faileth, 
and cannot be extingmſhed but with our life, It 15 fair if men can believe that 
their friefhds love them next ro themlelves, to love them better 1s roo much ; the : 
Expreſlion 1s ſo annatural that it 15 cloymng, and men miſt have no /erſe, who + 
in this caſe have no ſuſpicion. 

Xl. Another Circumitance neceilary to a fair barg iin is, That there muſt 
be openneſs and freedom allowed, as the elect ot that equality winch t the foun- 
dation of Contracting. There muſt be tall uherep of ojedting,: and making 
doubts and ſcruples : It they are luch as caa. bs ar/weed, the party convinced 
is ſo much the more confirmed and 4 to deal; inſtead of being es 
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by chin healthy af ah aſwerto.fariffy, there-15. nothing þtt anger for 
areply;it isempoflible. not/tocanchatethat! there 1nevire: good one ts give; 
1othattheobjection7e>gming withoup being: filly 'confured, there is an abſolute 
bar put to any further Treaty, - | 

. | Therecan be no'dealing where: one fide affumeth a proviled to impoſe, fo 
as to make an - lang mrnd7 examination -of it, this is - giving judgment 
argain. "Where 3t is called: wwmaznerly to ahjek, or criminal to 


refuſe, the fu; 


fuch avan os eb WH F335} 
| {pn T6; AR: be in any: County where the governing power 
| it would 


ſhould allow men Liberty-of Conſcience-m the choice of their Religion, 
be ſtrange to deny them 4iberty of ſpeech m _—__ bargam. Such 2 contra- 
dition would be {o diſcouraging; that they muſt be zwreoſenebly ſanguine, who 
in that caſe can entertain the hopes:of a fair Equivalens.. | 
XIII. An equal Bargain muſt not be a Myſtery nor a Secret, The purchaſer 
or propoſer is to tell dire#ly and plainly, what it is he intendeth to give in Ex- 
change for that which he requireth.”; fr muſt be viewed and conſidered by the 


orber party, that he may judge of the value; for without &nowing what it is, he 


ſhalkewig'or leave it. An afſernon in general, 


-* cannot determine whether ranks'or leave 
that it ſhall. bea: good ot'a better thing, 145:not in this a;ſufficient excuſe for tho 


miſtake of dealing upon ſuch #»cerraws thrms. : In all things that are dark and 
not enough'explained, ſuſpicion naturally followeth: A. ſecret generally irapli- 
eth a defeFF or a deceit ; and iF a falſe hybt is an. objection, nv ligts at all is yer 
a greater, To pretend to give a better thing;; and:to'refuleto fbew-it, ts very 
near laying, 1t 15 no gootta one” 70009 noone boner ore} wack 
Rion.* A Myfery 'yer amngge diſcouraging thing to a Protef ant; eſpeck 

firion ſhould come from- a Papſt; it: being one of his 


* ally if the Propoſition | great 
u hat Church, thar there are '{o many of them Iwi/ible I 


Qbje@ions to t 

poſſible, which are fo violently thruſt upon their underſtandings, that they are 
overlaid with them. - They: chink-that rational creatures are to be:convinced 
only by rekſon, and that'rea/os maſtbe w5/thle-and freely expoſed; cle they will 
think chemlelves uſed wick 'zantenpt inſtead of equality, and: will never 'allow 


 luch a ſufpefed ſecrety ro be afit preface to a real Equruatent. | 
but the COmtung en. 


XIV. In matters of Contra& not only the preſem. value... 
cies and conſequences, as far as they can be fairly fuppoled, are: to be confidered. 
For Example, if there ſhould: be: a poſſibilizy, that eneof 


rgined by. accepting,. and the other on:y diſappointed by: his r 3 the-conſe- 


quences. are {o extreamly wnequal, that 1t is not' imaginable, _ a -man {ſhould . 


rake that for an Equivalent, which hath ſuch a fata! poſſibility at the heels 


of. at. CR LA03bL a. | 

If ic ſhould happen in a publick caſe, that ſuch a propoſal ſhould. come from 
the: winer part of an-Afſembly or Nation, toghe greater; It is very juſt, thar 
the:bataxd of ſuch ;a poſſibility ſhould more or leſs likely fall upon the {efer parc, 
rather than upon the: greater;/ far whoſe ſake and advantage things are and mult 
be cauldte 1nt all publick Conſtitutions, Suppole in any mixed Government, 


the b:ef Magifrate thould propoſe upon a condition, in the Senate, =_ or 
| WA: 4 other 


— a> ; 


i6s.may be: 
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| Inan, = dag | ar-ſoever thay may be over- 
run by. Vilewce, = except they give 


their: KeFow "o 4x ct Be nar _1n- 
tended, ſtill - oy pore 3. which may ha _ 15 too bjg f9r any preſent thing 
ons Whoa Io {open Wa War Tek .remanneth, it muſt forbid 
gain. than, an Example of a pb, 
aFUIe,, the.Chan gin - nor or _— epealing Law, may naturally tend 
miſhlacing th on alas power 1n the hands of thoſe who. have a /«- 
| A a\People, there can-be no. treating, till it is. 
RE. demonſtrably made-out, oor 2 6 nrntme ace ſhall be eb/olutely fopeſies $ 
| far if that ſhall be denied by thale who make —_— propolal, zf it is becauſe th 
cannit do it, the-mation: at. firſt was ety unfair. If they can and. will not, p- 
wauld be yet leſs rea{onable " 0xpect that fch partial dealers would evergive 
an Equivalent, fit ta be accepted, 

(XV. It is nggeffary. inal dealing. to be eſpe in the bulk place, that the 
party propoſog,is in a.condition,to.mate good his Offer ;: that he 5 nouher under 
any mer Qhligations or pretended Glaims, which may render him uncapabla of 

rang. ;; cle he is ſofas in cha condition: of a Mynor,, that whatever he: 
: As eh; by ſale or exchange may be afterwards reſumed, and the-Contrat 
becameth void, : being originally defetive, for want af aſofficiem legal power in. 


him-that made 1 it, 
In the cale of a ſti Serdlement, where ce the arty is only Tenant for life; 
theys 15:19. poblpy of treatingiwith one zinder ſuch tercers ;. no purchaſe or 


exchange of Lands or any thing elle.can be 26d, where there ſuch an in 
—_— of making: ons a Title; the intereſt veſted in him being fo hanited, 
that he can do little more than prongunce the werds of a Contract, he can wide 
ng meaas perform the effe& of it. 
= In. morg publick inſtances; the impeſſpilin is is yet wpepenyenh, as fi 
any Kinglow, where the people have:.lo much hbertylefr them, as-t - X 
may make Contracts with the Crown,.there ſhould be ſome peculiar right; claim- 
ed to be ſo fixed to,ghe Royal Funttion, that no King for the time being could 
ke have power £0 part with them, . being, {o. fundamemally. tied ta the Office, that 
they can never be. ſeparated, Such Rights can upon no occation be received in; - $ 
exchange-tor any. thing the, Crown: may delve. the People: That can ne- 
ver be taken 16. payment, Which, cannot lawfully be given, ſo that if they 
ſhould part with that which is required upon thoſe terms, ic maſt be a gift, 4 
cannot be a bargain.” 
There is not. in the-whole Diftiongry a more untraQtable word. than In; vids 
and leſs to be: reconciled to the word Equivelon. / 
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ſlick, it ſhall'firike tr pros gy Where's .the poſlibility '6f Treating;-where' 


ſuch a Right s aſſumed? Nay, let it be ſuppoſed, that ſach a'Claim is nor well 
founded \n. Law, and that upon a free diſquiſition' it could not be made out ; yet 
eyen itt; this-caſe, none that are well-adviſed will conclude a Bargain, till it is 
filly tated and cleared,” eit indeed; 16 much as engage in atreary, till by way of 
prehminary all p;/ibility ſhall be rendu/Zof any trouble or diſpute. 

XVE There is a collateral circutnſtafice in making a Contratt, which yet 
deſerveth to be conſidered, as much as any thing that ages to it; and 
chat ische. cbaraFer anid'fiewre of | the parties contracting ; if they treat only 
by-obeviſelo@t;and if byvrbe+s, the Qualifications of the inſtruments they employ. 
"Phe Propoſer efx y, [muſt nor'be fo hw 'as to want oredir, «nor fo raiſed 
a5 to:varry- Nin "bow the reach of - ordinary dealing: *In the firſt, There is 
{candul;” inthe other danger. "There is no Rule without ſome Exception, but 
generally ſpesking-the means ſhould be ſaiced.to the end, and fince all Men 
who treat, pretend-an equal, bargain, it is deſirable that there may be equality in 
che opmoieigay Ar in the #bÞg, 2507 | | 

'T 
Menwmmay/gueſs at the”end bythe m/fruments that are-uſed to obtain it; w; 
are avery' good direttion how far to; rely upon or ſuſpe& the fincerity of that 
whick'sptopoſed. © An"Abſurdity ia the -way of carrying on a Treaty, in any 


one Circumſtance, tif ic is very groſs, is enough to perlwade a thinking Man 


to break off}; and'take wafnirig trot ſuchfars i appearance. Some things'are 
{6 glaring thar.ic is 1nipoſſible riot ito Gel an conſequently hotto ſuſpe# them; 
a5 fuppole in ia private cale, there ſhdgldbe.z Treaty of Marriage beeween two 
Honourable Famiihes, andthe propofing fideſhould/think fit to ſend 'a Woman 
chat had been Cartez, ro periwade the.young Lady tan — and con- 
ſeat; the «nfitnef ot the Meſſenger: muſt-narurally dipole the other party to 
dlftruft- the Meſfaps;catidre relalt che temprationt of the bf ' Match that could 


be offered, when” corveyed by 4bat-baud, and uſhetedin'by ſuch'a diſcourage- 
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= nt heard. his Arguments, they would conclude from his Religion, that either the 
| Man himſelf was mad, or that he thought :hoſe to be /o, whom he had the Inv 
-  Pudencetoendeavour to perlwade, wad: -7 
Or ſuppoſe an Adamite ſhould be very folliciteus and ative, in all places, 
and with all ſorts of Perſons, to'ſettle the Church of England 1n particular, and 
- a fair Liberty of Conſcience for all Diſſenters ; though nothing in the World has 
more to. be ſaid for it than Naked Truth, yet if ſuch a Man thoyld run up and 
down without Cloaths, let his Arguments be never ſo good, or his Commaiſli- « 
on never ſo Authentick, his Figure would be ſuch zcontradition to his buſineſs, 
Brad ſerious ſoever that might be in «ſelf, bu interpoſition would make a 
eſt of it. ; 
Though it ſhould. nat go ſo far as this, yet if Men have epntraxieties in their 
22ay of l;zving not to be reconciled ; as if they ſhould pretend infinite zeal for 1;- 
berty, and at that tiqhe be in great favour and implozed by thole who will no 
enaure 10.  teq: \ | 
_ lt chey are aftectedly /ngular, and. conform to the generality of the World 
in 20 oze thing, but in playing the have. | 
... _ is a familiar word with them, moſt eſpecially wherethe thing 
15 impoſſible, 
they quote Authority to ſupply their want of ſenſe, and juſtifie the value 
of their Arguments, not by reaſon, but by,their. being paid for them, (in which, 
by the way, thoſe who pay them have probably a very melancholy Equivalent.) 
It they brandiſh a Prince's Word like a Sword in a Crowd, tomake way for their 
own impertinerice; and in diſpute, as Criminals formerly fled to the Srarue of 
; the Prince for Sanctuary; 1 Gray outs now, when baffled, creep under the 
protaiieg of a Kings Name, where out of reſpect they are no farther to be 
urſued. | F 
s In theſe caſes, Though the propoſitions ſhould - be really good, they will be 
corrupted by pafſing through ſuch Conduits, and it would be a ſufficient Mifake 
to enter into a Treaty; but it would be litcle leſs than Madneff from ſuch hands 
to expect an Equivalent. . 
XVII. Having touched-upon theſe particulars as neceſſary in order to the 
ſtating the nature of an equal Bargain, and the Circumſtances belonging to it, 
let it now be examined mn ewo or -three inſtances, what things are 0: to be 
admitted by way of Contra, to paſs under the Name of an Equivalen:. 
Firſt, Though it will be allowed, that in the general corruption of man- 
kind, which will not admit F«ſtice alone to be a ſufficient tie to make good 
a Contra, that a Puniſhment added for the breach of it, 1s a fitting or rather a 
» neceſſary Circumſtance ; yet it does not follow, that in ai caſes, a great Penalty 
upon the party offending 15 an abſolute and an entire Security. It muſt be conft- 
< | dered inevery particular caſe, how far the Circumſtances may rationally lead a 
Man ta rely more or leſs upon 1t. 
In a private inſtance, the Penalty inflicted upon the breach of Contract muſt 
-be firſt, ſuch-a one as the party injured cas enforce, and Secondly, fuch a one 
as he will enferce, when it 6 10 his power. 


- 
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If the Offending party is in-a capacity of bindring the other from bringing the 
bod. the Lawupon Inm.. 'If he hath' rengtd or priviledge Ulcient 
& 


- over-rule the ovens of the Contract; 1n that Fen : The 2 1s buta Word; 
there 15'no conſequence belonging to it. naly, Lhe forfeiture or puniſh- 
ment muſt be ſuch 'as the Man aggrieved nxt take; for Example, if oy a 
Bargain, one of the Parties ſhall ſtipulate to ſubje& himſelf, im caſe of his 
failzre to have: hs Bars cut, or his Noſe ſlit by the other, with ſecirrity given, 
* that ie ſhall not be proſecuted for executing this part of the Agreement; the Pe- 
malty. sno doubt heavy effough to diſcoutage a Man from breaking his Con- 
wa -bar.on the other fide it isof ſuch 'a kmd,' that the other how much ſo- 
ever he may be provoked, will not in cold blood care to infli& it. - Such an- 
extravagant Clauſe would ſeemto be made- only for ſhew-and ſound, and no 
Man would think himſelf ſafer by a thing which-one way or ether 1s ſure to 
prove ineffettal. bs SPIT 03 wages hoes oh 
In a publick Caſe, noone ina Government fo. conſtituted that a Law may 
be made in the nature of a' Bargain, it is iis itſelf no morethan a dead letter, 
the.life is given to it by the execution of what it containeth ; ſo-that let itn it 
felf be never ſo. perfe&, it dependerh upen thoſe who are intruſted with ſeeing 
Ut obſerved. ; | 
Nik in any Country, where the chief Migi/trate chuſeth the Judges, and 
the Judges interpret the. Laws'; a Penalty in any one particular Law can have 
no, effe& but what is precarious. It may have a lad woice to-threaten, but it 
has not an handtogive a blow; for as long as the Governing power is in pof- 
feffion of this Prerogative, let who wilk. ckuſe the Mear, if they chuſe the 
Cooks, it is they that will give the raft tot... So that it 1s clear that the rigour of 
a Penalty will not in all caſes fx-a Bargain, neither is it: Univerſally a true 
Poſition, that the increaſe of puniſhment for the breach of a new Law, is ap 
Eanuivalent far the: conſent to part with an 0/2 one. | 
"XVIU. Irr moft Bargains there is a reference to the rime to come, which is 
therefore tobe conſidered as well as that which cometh within the compaſs of 
the preſent valuation.. | 
Where the party Contra#ing, hath not a full power to diſpoſe what belongeth 
to him or them in - Rever/ſion, who ſhall ſucceed after him in his Right; he 
cannot make any part of what is- ſo limited to be the condition of the Con- 
eract.. Further, he cannot enjoyn the Heir or Swcceſſor to forbear the exerciſe 


of any Right that is inberexs to him, as he is a-Man : neither can he' reftram.. 


him without his own conſent, from doing any a&-whictr ir: it {elf is lawful. 
and [liable ton objection; For Example, A Father cannot {ſtipulate with any 
other Man, that in Conſideration of ſuch a thing done, or tobe done, his Sax 
ſhall zever Marry ; becauſe Marriage 1s an Inſtitution Efabliſbed by the Laws 
of God and Man, and therefore-no body can be fo reſtrained by any power 
from doing ſuch an at, when he thinketh fir, being warramed by an Autho- 
rity that 15 not to be controuled. | th | By 
XIX: Now-asthere-are Rights inherent:in Mens perſons in their /ingle cape- 
««ties, there are Rights as much fixed taiths Body Politick;which is a Creature t 
pever.dieth.. For inſtance, Therecan be no.Goyerament without a _— 
ower, 
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Power, that Pewer is not always in the ſame hangs, it is in different ſhapes and 
dreſſes, but ſtill wherever: it is lodged, it muſt be unlimited: It hath a juriſdi- 
Qtion over every thing elſe, but it cannot have ivabove it ſelf. Supreme Polver 
can no more be /imired than Infinity can be meaſured; ' becauſe it ceaſerh to 
be the thing; its verybeing is diffolved, -when any bounds can be pur to it. 
Where this rams Power is mixed, or divided, the ſhape only differeth, the 
Argument is (till t | 


e ſame. 

The prefent State of Venice cannot reſtrain thoſe who ſacceed them in the 
ſame power, from having anentire and unlimited Sovereignty ; #hey may in-. 
deed ' make preſent Laws which ſhall retrench their preſent Power, if they. are 
ſo diſpoſed, and thoſe Laws 'if nog repealed by the ſame authority that enacted 
them, are to beob/erved by the ſucceeding Senate till they think fit to Abro- 
gate them, and no longer; for if the Supreme Power ſhall till reſide in the 
Senate, perhaps compoſed of other Men, or of other minds (which will be ſuffi- 
cient) the neceflary conſequence. is, that one Senate muſt have as much righc 
to alter ſuch a Law; as another could have to make it, ' 

XX. Suppoſe the Supreme Power in any State ſhould make a Law, to enjoyn 
all ſubſequent Law-makers to take an Oath never to aker it, it would produce 
theſe following Abſurdicies. 

Firſt, All Supreme Power being inſtituted to promote the ſafety and benefir, 
and to prevenit the prejudice and danger which may fall upon thoſe who-live 
under the prote#ion of its the conſequence of ſuch an Oath would be, that all 
Men who are ſo truſted, ſhall rake Godto witneſs, that fuch a Law once made, 
being judged ar the time to be advantageons for the publick, though afterwards 
by the viciflicude of times, or the variety of aoold ents or intereſts, it ſhould 
plainly appear to them to be deftrattive, they will ſuffer 1tto have its courſe, 
and will never ropeal it. 3 dad . 

Secondly, If there could.im any Nation be found-a ſer of Men, who having 
a part inthe Supreme legiſlative Pewer, ſhould as much as in them lieth, betray 
their Country by- ſuch a criminal'engagement, ſo dire&1y oppoſite ro the nature 
of their Power, and co the Truft repoſed 1n them. If theſe Men havetheir power 
only for hfe, when they are dead fuch an-Oath can operate no farther ; and tho 
that would be too long a Leaſe for the life of ſuch a Monſter as an Oath ſo compo- 
ſtd, yet it muſt then certainly give.up the Ghoſt. 1c could bind none bur the 
firſt makers of 1t,. avother. generation would never beted up by ir. 

Thirdly, In-thoſe: Countries where the Supreme Afemblies are not conſtant 
/eanding Courts, but ealled together upon «ccafions, and compoſed of ſuch as 
the People chuſe for that time only, with a Truſt and Character that remain- 
eth no longer with them than tl that Aſſembly 1s regalarty dijolved ; fuch an 
Oath taken by the Members of a Senate, Diet, or other Aiſembly ſo.chofen, 
can have: very lirtle: otfect, 'becaule at the nexr meeting there may be yuite anc- 
ther ſet of Men who. will be under no Obligation of that kind. The eternity 1n- 
tended to that Law by thole that made it, will-be cut oft by new Men who ſhall” 
ſucceed them 1n their power, if they have a differing Taſte, or another Intereſt. 

XXL. To put it. yer farther, Suppol2 a Clauſe in luch g Law, that it ſhall 
be criminal in the laſt degree for any _ choſen in a ſubſequent AſFrmably, to 

2 propoſe 
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propoſe the repealing it 5 and {ihge nothing; cart be EvaBed which is not firſt 
propoſed, by this means it ſeemeth as uf a Law might be-Created which ſhould 
never die. Bt let this be Examined. + | | 
Firſt, ſuch a' clauſe would be fo deftre#ive to: the being. of ſuch- a Confti- 
tution, as that it would be as reafonableto ſay, that a King bad: right: to give 
or /ell bis Kingdom to a foreign Prince, ' as. that anyr 'of Men-who are 
entruſted with the Supreme Power, or any part of it, ſhould have a right to 
*1poſe ſuch Shackles upon the Liberty of thoſe who are to-ſycceed them 1n the 
fame Truſt. gThe ground of that Truſt is, that every Man who is choſen into 
fuch an Aſſembly, is todo all that in him. heth for.the-geod of thoſe who choſe 
him: The Engliſh of ſuch a Clauſe would, be,” that.he 5s. zo to dq his ef r 
thoſe that choſe him, becauſe though he ſhauld be convinc'd that it ryght be ve- 
Ty fatal to continue that Law, and therefore very neceſſary to repeal it, :yet-he 
muſt not repeal it, uſe it is made a: Crime, and attended with a Penalty. | 
But ſecondly, ta ſhew the emprineſ: as well as injuſtice of ſuch a Claulz, it is 
clear, that although ſuch an Invaſion of 'Rightſhould:be impoſed, it will ne- 
ver be obeyed : There will only be Deformuy in the Monfter, it will neither 
ſting nor bite. ' Such Lawgivers would only-have the honour of —_—— a 
contradiftion which can never have any ſucceſs; for as fuch' a Law 1n it ſelf 
would be a Madneſs, fo the. Penaky would:be a Feſt; which may be thus made 
out.*.. If 64 2+ 
. XXII ALaw that carnethin it ſelf Reaſo enough to ſupport it, is {o far from 
wanting the protettion of fuch'a Clauſe: or-from acrding to take: ſuch. an ex- 
traordmary receipt for long Life,: that the-admutting. it muit coitainly be the like. 
liſt and the ſhorteſt way'to deſftroy.at';/ ſuch a Clauls'm a Law muſt imply. an 
opinion that the ene part of © gay > ſince itss impoſlible ſuch 
an exorbitance ſhould be done for its own ſake 5 the end; of it muſt be'to force 
Men by a Penalty,. to'that which they. could-notbe perſwaded: ro, , whilit their 
Reaſon, 15 left. at liberty,” 'Fhus Poliby being granted,: which I|think. can 
hardly be denied, put the.caſe chat a Law ſhould be made. with this 1maginary 
Clauſe of I*mertality, after which another 4fſembly is choſen; andif.the'ma- 
jority of the Ele&ors ſhall be egainſt>this Law, the greater part of the Ele#ed 
muſt be /o too, "if the choice 3s fair-and regular z which.muſt: be'prefumed, 
fince the-ſuppoſition of the contrary is not, tb,come within. this Argument, 
When theſe Men ſhall meer, the Majority.will be vifible. beforehand of thoſe 
who are againſt ſuch a Law, ſo that there will be no: batzrd 6d any {ingle Man 
in propoſing the Repeal of it; when he cannot be puniſhes but by the Maforry, 
and he hath ſuch a kind of afſuranceas cometh near a Demonſtration, that thc 
greater Nymber will be of his mind, and conſequently, that for. their own ſakes 
they will ſerure him+from any danger. *, i 
For theſe Reaſons,” wherever-in order to the making ia Bargain, /a Propoli- 
tion 15 advanc'd to make” a n#v 'Law, ' which /to tye up thoſe who neither 
can nor will be bound by it, it may be a good Feſt, : 'but n-will never be a good 
Equivalent. =37-'/ a4 Mg bee i FH 
* XXIIE In the laſt place, let' it by gxamined how far a' Promiſe ought to be 
taken for a Security in a' Batgain, De | 2l&d-91:1 1:4 3 
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There 1s preat Variety of Methods for the Securizy of thoſe that deal, ac” 
cording to their Diſpo/itions and Intereſts; ſome are binding, others inducing cir” 
cumſtances, and are to be fo diſtinguiſhed. 

Firſt,” Ready Payment is without exception, ſo of that there can be mv dif: 
pate ; in default-of that, the good Opinion Men may have of one another is a 
great ingredient to ſupply the want of immediate Performances, Where the 
Truſt is graunded upon IÞ:chnation only, the Generofity is not always return'd; 
but where it ſpringeth from a Jong Experience it is a better foundation, and yet 
that is not always my In.ordinacy dealing, one Promiſe may be an Equi- 
walent to another, but it is not. ſo for a thing a#ually granted or conveyed ; 
eſpecially if the thing required in exchange for it, 1s of gseat walue, either in 
it ſelf or in its conſequences. A bare Promiſe as a ſmgle Security in ſuch a caſe 
is not an equal propoſal; if it is offered by way of addition, it generally giveth 
cauſe to doubt the Title is crazy, where fo ſender a thing 1s brought in to be a 
ſupplement. : | 

XXIV. The Earneſt of making good a Promiſe, muſt be ſich a behaviour 
preceding as may encourage the party to whom it is made to depend tpon it : 
Where inſtead of that, . _ hath been want of Kindneſs, and which is worſe, 
an Invaſion of Right, a Promiſe hath no. perſwading force; and cill the Obje- 
#ion to ſuch a Proceeding is forgotten, ( which can only be the work of time) 
and the Skin is a little grown over the tender part, the Wound muſt nor be 
touch'd, There muſt be ſome Intermiſſion at leaſt to abate the ſmart of unkind 
»/age, or cl{ca Promiſe in the Eye of the party injur'd 1s fo far from frengthen- 
ing a Security, that it raiſeth more doubts, and giveth more juſtifiable cauſe to 
[uſpett it. | 
A Word is not hke a Bone, Mar being broken and well ſet again, 1s ſaid to 
be ſometimes ſtronger 1n that very part: Ir 15 far from being fo in a Word given 
and not made good. Every ſingle Ad either weakeneth or improverh our Credir 
with other Men ; and as an habit of being ju tro ofir Word will confirm, {o an 
habit of too freely di/Þen/ing with if muſt neceſlarily.deſtroy it. A. Promife hath 
its effe& to perſwade a Man to lay ſome weight upon nu, where the Promifer 
bath not only the power, but may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have the w/! of 
performing it; and further, that there be no wiſible intereſt of the party pro- 
miſting to excuſe himſelf from it, or to evade ir. 

All Obligations are comparative, and where they ſeem to be oppoſite, or 
between the greater and the Tefſcr, which of them ought to have precedence 
in all reſpets every man is apt to be his own Fudge. 

XXV. If it ſhould fall out that the Promiſer with tull mmtert at the time to 

erform, might by the interpohtion of rvew Arguments, or differing Advice think 
himſelf oblig'd to turn the matrer of Conſcience on the other iide, and ſhould 
look upon it to be much a greater faulc to kcep his word than to break it; ſuch 
a Belief will antye the fricteſt Promiſe that can be made, and though the Party 
thus abſolving himſelf ſhoyld do it withour the mixture or temptation of private 
mtereſt, being moved to it meerly by his Cenſcience, as then informed; yer how 
far ſoever that might diminiſh the Fault in him, 1c would 1n,no degree letlen the 
emconveniences to the party who is diſappointed , by the breach of an C1gagcment 
upon which he retired. xx\VL-A 
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' XXVI. A Promiſe is to be underſtood in the plain and natural ſenſe of the 
words, and to be ſure not in his who made it, if it was given as'part of a 
Bargain. That would be like giving a Man power to raiſe the value of his 
Mony in the payment of his Debt, by which, tho he paid but half or leſs, he 
mighe pretend according to the fetter to have made good the Contra&. 

The power of interpreting a Promiſe intirely taketh'away the wirtue of it. A 
Merchant who ſhould' once affume that priviledge, would ſave himſelf the 
trouble of making any more Bargains. 4 

It is ſtill worſe if this Furiſdiion over a Man's Promiſe, ſhould be lodg'd in 
hands that have Power to ſupport ſuch an extraordinary Claim; and if in other 
Caſes, forbearing toxdeal upon thoſe terms is adviſable, in this it becometh ab- 
folutely neceſſary. | | : | 

XX VII. There muſt in all reſpes be a full liberty to claim a Promite, to 
make it*reaſonable to. rake it in any part of payment ; elſe it would be like a- 
greeing for a Rent, and at the ſame time making it criminal to demand it. 

A ſuperiority of Dignity or Power in the party promiſing maketh it amore ter - 
der thing for the other party to treat upon that ſecurity. The firſt maketh it a 
nice thing to claim, the latter maketh it a difficult thing to obtain, 

In ſome caſes, a Promiſe is in the nature of a Covenant, and then between 
_ parties the breach of it will bear a Suit; but where the greatneſs of the 

romiſer is very much raiſed above the level of equaliry, there is no Forteiture 
© be taken, Ir is ſo far from the party grieved his being able to ſe or re- 
cover Damages, that he will-not be awe to explain or expoſtulate, and inſtead 
of his being relieved againſt the breach of Promiſe, he will run the hazard of 
being puniſhed for breach of Good Manners. JE" a Difficulty is putting all or 
part of the Payment in the Fire, where MenMmuſt burn chew Fingers before 
they can come at it. ; "_ 

That cannot properly be called good payment, which the party to whom it 
is due_ may not receive with eaſe and ſafety. It was a Kings Brother of Englaud 
who refuſed to lend the Pope mony, for this reafon, That he would never take 
the Bond of one, wpon whom he could not diſtrain. T 

The Argument is ſtill frowger againſt the Validity of a Promiſe, when the 
Contra& is made between a Prince and a Subjef. The very offering a Kings 
Word in Mortgage 15 rather a threatning in caſe of refuſal, than an inducing 
Argument to accept it ; it is wnfair at firſt, and by that giveth greater caule to 
be cautious, eſpecially if a thing'of that walze and dignity as a Kings Word 
ought to be, ſhoul:! be put into the hands of Srate-Brokers to ſtrike up a 
Bargain with 1t. 

XX VIIL When God Almighty maketh Covenants with Mankind, His Pro- 
miſe 1s a "ſufficient Security, notwithltanding his Superiority and his Power; be- 
cauſe firſt; he can neither err nor do imjuſtice. It 1s the only Exception to his 
Ommipotence,that by che Perfection of his being he 15 incapacitated to do wrong. 
Seconadly, at the inſtant of His Promiſe, by the extent of his Forelight, which 
cannot fail, there is no room left for the poflibility of any thing to intervene, 
which might change. his mind. Laſtly, he 1s above the receiving either Benefit 
or Inconvenience, and therefore can have no Intereſ# or Temptation tO vary from 
his Word, when once he hath granted it. Now 


_— 
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Now though Princes are God's Vicegerents, yet their Commiflion not be- 
ing ſo large, as that theſe Lwalifications are devolved to them, it is quite an- 
other caſe, and fince the offering a Security implyeth it to be examined by the 
party to whom it is propoſed, it muſt not be taken 1ll that Objections are made 
to it, even though the Prifice himſelf ſhould be the immediate Propoſer. 

Let a familiar Caſe be put ; on a Prince, tempted by a Paſſion too 
ſtrong for him to reſiſt, houid deſcend- ſo as to <vonr: 1 Marriage to one of 
his Subjeats, and as Men are naturally in great haſte upon ſuch occaſions, 
ſhould preſs to take poſleflion before the neceſ/ary Forms could be complyed with ; 
would the poor Ladies Scruplesþe called criminal for not taking the Security of 
the Royal Word ? Or would her Allegiance be tainted by her reſiſting the ſacred 
Perſon of her Sovereign, becauſe he was impatient of delay? Courteſie in this 
caſe might perſwade her to accept it, if ſhe was ſo dif; Bar but ſure the juſt 
exerciſe of Power can never clam it. 

XXIX. There is one Caſe where it is more particularly a Duty to uſe very 
great caution 1n accepting the ſecurity of a Pronuſe, and that is, when Men 
are authorized and truſted by others to a& tor them. This.putteth them under 
much greater reſtraints, than thoſe who are at liberty to treat for themſelves. 
It is lawful, though it is not. prudent for any man to make an ill Bargain for 
himſelf, but it 1s neither the one nor the other, where the party contracting 
treateth on behalf of another, by whom he is intruſted. Men who will unwarily 
accept an #8 ſecurity, 1f it 1s for themſelves, fortert their own diſcretion, and un- 
dergo the Penalty, but they are not reſponſible to any body elſe. They lie un- 
der the Mortification and the loſs of committing the error, by which though 
they may expoſe their Fudgment to ſome cenſure, yet-their Morality ſuffers no 
reproach by it. 

But thoſe who are deputed by «hers to treat for them, upon terms of beſt ad- 
vantage, though the Confidence placed: in them ſhould prevent the putting any 
limits to their Power in their Commiſſion, yet the Condition implied if not ex. 
proſſed, is that the Perſorfs ſo Truſted ſhall nexcher make an il Bargain, nor ac- 
cept a ſlight Security, 

The Obligation is yet more binding when the Truſt is of a Publick Nature. 
The aggravation of diſappointing a Bedy of Men that rely upon them, carrieth 
the Fault as high asitcan go, and perhaps no Crime of any kind can outdo 
ſuch a deliberate breach of Truf, or would more juſtly make Men forfeis the 
protection of humane Society. | : 

XXX, I will add one thing-more upon this Head, which is, that it 15 not 
always a true Propoſition, that 'tis ſafe ro rely upon a Promiſe, if at the rime 
of making it, it 15 the Intereſt of the Promiſer to make 1t good. This, _— 
many times it is a good Inducement, yet it hath theſe Exceptions to it... Flt, 
if the Propoſer hath at other times gone plainly again Ins viſible Intereſt, the 
Argument will turn the other way, and his former Miſtakes are ſo many Warn- 
ings to others, not to come within the danger of any more: let the Inducements 
to thoſe Miſtakes be never ſo great and genercrs, that does not alter the Na- 


ture, they are Miſtakes ſtill. 
bnereſt 
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Intereſt is afi wce#tain thing, It goeth andcometh, and vartth according to 
times and'circumſtances; as geod build upon a-Luickſand, as upon a preſump- 
tion that Intereſt ſhall 'not #/ter. Where are ths 'Men 1o diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt of Mankind, that it is impoſlible for them to miſtake their Intere/# ? Who 
are they that have ſuch an exemption from humant Frailty, as that it can never 
happen to them not to ſee their Intereſt. for. want of Underſtanding, or not to 
leap over it by excels of Zeal. | = 

Above all, Princes are the moſt liable to Miſtake ; not out of any defe# in. 
their Nature, which might pur them under ſuch an unfortunate diſtin&tion 

uite contrary, the blood they derive from wilg and great Anceſtors, does ra- 
thee diſtinguiſh them on the better fade; beſides that their great Character and 
Office of Governing giveth a noble Exerciſe to their Reaſon, which can very 
hardly fail to raiſe and 1mprove it. But there 15.one Circumſtance annexed 
to their Glorious Calling, which in this reſpe&- is ſufficient ro outweigh all 
thoſe Advantages; it is that Mankind, divided in moſt things elle, agree in . 
this, to conſpire in their endeavors to deceive and miſlead them ; which maketh 
it above the power of humane underſtanding, to be fo exaly-guarded as ne- 
ver to admir a ſurpriſe, and the higheſt applauſe that could ever yet be given 
to - greateſt Men that eyer wore a Crown, 1s that they were no oftner de- 
cCerVean., ; 

Thus I have ventur'd tolay down my thoughts of the Nature of a Bargain, 
and the due Circumſtances belonging to an Equivalent, and will now conclude 
with this ſhort word. © Where Difruſtmg may be the cauſe of provoking 
** Anger, and 774mg may be'the cauſe of bringing Kuin, he Choice i tos 
© eaſe to need the being Explained. % 5 
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